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LECTURES ON TEACHING 
Lectures on Teaching, Delivered in the University of 

Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. 

Fitch, M.A. (Cambridge : University Press, 1881.) 
UR review of this new contribution to the now 
copious and increasing educational literature of the 
country has been delayed by causes complimentary to its 
author. The felicity and charm of the style, the freshness 
of treatment of even hackneyed topics, and the interest 
and practicalness of the matter, rendered the reviewer’s 
proverbial dipping into a book impossible in this casej 
and the work had to be read for its own sake as much as 
for that of criticism. The author has long been known 
as one of our most earnest practical and enlightened 
educationists, and though perhaps not a polemical pioneer 
in the educational field, an advanced, safe, and healthy 
thinker on the important problems involved. Of this new 
utterance of her husband, the uxor dilectissima, to whom 
the book is curiously but most appropriately dedicated, 
has no reason to be ashamed, even though it is not the 
newest poem or novel, and only a prosaic, but by no means 
prosy, volume of “ Lectures on Teaching "•—a title, by 
the way, much too modest for the quality of the book, 
which should in future editions be exchanged for one 
more worthily distinctive and more expressive of its 
contents. 

The occasion of its production is one of no small 
interest and importance in the history of educational 
progress in this country. For some years back, there 
have been made some laudable attempts to secure for 
education University recognition and standing, by the 
appointment of Professors of Education. The first 
practical effort in this direction was made by the College 
of Preceptors, which had the merit of appointing, in 1873, 
the first Professor of Education in Britain, the late 
enthusiastic and enlightened Joseph Payne. This was 
followed by the establishment of Education Chairs, in 
1874, in the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. 
It took some time for our greater conservative Universities 
to adopt, even in part, such an unwonted innovation, 
though earnestly and repeatedly pressed to do so in 
Memorials from the Head-masters of our great Public 
schools, whom they had trained as scholars but neglected 
as teachers : leaving them to gain what professional skill 
they have, as they themselves confess, at the expense of 
their pupils. At length, in 1879, Cambridge came to the 
conclusion that it would no longer be derogatory to them 
to patronise to some extent the new Science of Education; 
and a “Teachers’ Training Syndicate” was appointed, 
which issued a scheme of examination in the history, 
theory, and practice of education, with lectureships on 
these branches of the subject. The first course was given 
by the well-known genial educationist, Mr. Quick, -on its 
history; the second, by Mr. James Ward, on its science ; 
and the third, by Mr. Fitch, on its practical aspects, which 
we have now' before us. The next step for these Uni¬ 
versities to take, which they must—shall we say cordially 
will ?—take before very long, will be to do for education 
what has been done for other subjects—to give it full 
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University status by the appointment of Professors of 
Education—a step that will do more than aught yet 
attempted to give teaching and teachers the standing, 
influence, and emolument to which the importance of their 
work to national culture and progress justly entitle them 
from the lowest to the highest ; and a step that will more 
than repay the Universities themselves, which would thus 
be entering, as Mr. Fitch well observes, “on an honour¬ 
able and most promising field of public usefulness,” that 
will help to “ make the work of honest learning and of 
noble teaching simpler, more effective, and more delightful 
to the coming generations.” 

Though deprecating any claim to be a systematic 
treatise, or a “manual of method” on the subject, the 
book traverses the greater part of the general field of 
inquiry, and to the practical student and teacher will be 
found more hejpful, suggestive, and scientific than more 
elaborate and pretentious text-books. The work is singu¬ 
larly readable, attractive, sound, sensible, and practical, 
and altogether free from hobby-horsiness. Though sub¬ 
ordinating theoretical treatment, Mr. Fitch is, as a rule, 
scientific in spirit and suggestion ; and when discussing, 
as he does, controverted questions that generally rouse 
polemical combativeness, if not bitterness, be does this 
with so much of the suaviter , and with such genial per¬ 
suasiveness in favour of his conclusions, which are for the 
most part sound and abreast of recent opinion, that the 
book is calculated, in an unusual degree, to carry en¬ 
lightened conviction on many problems into the conser¬ 
vative ranks of University men, still too impervious to 
change in their traditional views of education. Canvass¬ 
ing, as Mr. Fitch does, so many subjects of controversy, 
it cannot be expected that his conclusions will be generally 
accepted—on not a few we deem him in error, and should 
be prepared to join issue ; but they are always so presented 
as to command, and to gain, the most careful considera¬ 
tion and to disarm opposition—an invaluable element with 
the class he specially addresses. 

The mete headings of the chapters show the interest 
and extent of the field traversed. We have “ The Teacher 
and his Assistants,” in which an inspiring, noble, but far 
from Utopian, ideal is held up for imitation: “ The School, 
its Aims and Organisation,” in which such important 
questions, as what a liberal education is, what subjects 
should be taught, and the like, are discussed: “ The 
School-room and its Appliances,” where excellent practical 
suggestions are given towards making our schools the 
healthy, comely, and educative centres they ought to be 
in any wise community : “ Discipline,” in which this vital 
element in school life is treated with admirable spirit and 
wise counsel, traversing the various disciplinary influences 
that ought to be brought to bear on the child, before the 
ultima ratio of corporal punishment is resorted to, which, 
though not condemning it altogether, he wisely thinks 
“is almost wholly unnecessary, does more harm than 
good, and in just the proportion in which teachers under¬ 
stand their business, they will learn to dispense with ”: 
“Learning and Remembering,” where some sensible 
practical hints are given as to the use and abuse of that 
universal school hack, the memory, the treatment of which 
he rightly considers a very good test of “the difference 
between skilled and unskilled teaching,” though his psy¬ 
chology of this so-called faculty is questionable, savouring 
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too much of the orthodox Hamiltonian school, and too 
little of the, at present despised, phrenological, which latter 
considers memory a mode of action of all the intellectual 
faculties, and which, on this point at least, contains more 
truth and practical suggestion than is generally suspected: 
“ Examining,” in which the elements of skilful questioning 
are well put, and not a few fresh suggestions made, as in 
regard to the use of “ Socratic questioning ” in school, on 
which, however, we recommend to the author’s considera¬ 
tion, the views of his friend, William Ellis, the liberal 
and philanthropic founder of the Birkbeck Schools, who 
was the first to adopt and advocate it in its entirety, 
making it a true Socratic dialogue, the pupil also stating 
difficulties and asking questions of the teacher, as well as 
answering questions asked : the “ Preparatory Training” 
of the child, in which much sound practical advice is 
conveyed as to the early stages of the “three R’s” and their 
congeners, but in which, amidst much appreciation of 
the Kindergarten, this system is on many points—we are 
sure unconsciously—greatly misunderstood and misrepre¬ 
sented ; as that Frobel did not take “ a large, or very sound, 
view of the purpose of education as a whole,” that the 
system “does little or nothing to encourage reflection,” is 
“apt to mistake means for ends,” “does not train to over¬ 
come difficulties,” and much else in the same strain, 
regarding which, we may safely and confidently leave 
Mr, Fitch to Miss Shireff and other wise and fully-informed 
Kindergartener : “ The Study of Languages,” in which the 
vexed question of the place of the ancient classics and 
modem languages in education is very fairly and estima- 
tively stated, and recent broader views advocated, a 
chapter that would be studied with advantage by both 
parties in this wordy strife : “The English Language,” 
where he claims a very high—we should be inclined to 
claim even a higher—place for the native tongue and 
literature, in intellectual, cultural, and general educative 
power, when rightly taught, and gives some excellent 
practical suggestions to help towards this, his conclusion 
being admirably expressed thus—“If your scholars do 
not acquire a positive love for reading ; if they do not ask 
to be allowed to read the whole book or poem of which 
the extract you take as a lesson forms a part; if they 
do not feel a heightened admiration for what is noblest 
and truest in literature, and an increasing distaste for 
what is poor and flimsy and sensational: then be sure 
that there must be something incurably wrong in your 
method of teaching, and that all your apparatus of 
grammar, paraphrase, and logical and grammatical 
analysis, will have failed to fulfil its purpose.” 

Then we have two chapters on “Arithmetic,” both as 
an art and a science, on which, as might be expected 
from the author of a well-known text-book on the subject, 
he places high value, for both culture and use, and on 
which he gives very good hints ; on “Geography” and 
“ History ” he is equally fresh, suggestive, and practical; 
and the book concludes with two very good chapters on 
the teaching of “Natural Science” and on “The 
Correlation of Studies.” 

On the place of science and scientific teaching in all 
true education Mr. Fitch speaks with his accustomed 
candour, fairness, and perspicuity, and pleads in their 
favour with a quiet but firm and skilled advocacy, which, 
with its genial non-polemical incisiveness and force, 


makes it a real acquisition to the growing literature on 
the scientific side, which will carry conviction into certain 
scholastic circles that would be, as they have been, deaf to 
more formal and strenuous pleading. Here Mr. Fitch 
reveals himself with unwonted power as a skilled, Socratic, 
but disguised polemic, in the advancing cause of science 
in education. His way of making the scientist in educa¬ 
tion put his case “to those who live in the academic 
world,” is admirable : “You are mistaken in supposing 
that the domain of physical science is a merely material 
and practical region, while yours is essentially intellectual. 
There is here a body of truth of the highest practical utility, 
no doubt, but also of the greatest value for educational pur¬ 
poses. The laws and principles by which the facts of the 
material world may be explained and co-ordinated, are 
quite as uniform, quite as beautiful, and as far-reaching 
in their applications, as any of the laws of language or 
the truths of mathematics. Moreover, the processes of 
thought required in the study of these questions are just 
as vigorous, just as stimulating, stand in just as close a 
relation to the intellectual needs of a well-instructed man, 
as those involved in the older studies. You can make 
the teaching of physical science as fruitful, as thoroughly 
disciplinal for all the higher purposes contemplated in a 
liberal education, as the teaching of Greek or of geometry, 
if you will only first recognise the possibility of making it 
so, if you will encourage skilled and accomplished men to 
take up this branch of instruction, and are ready to give 
them the same status and encouragement as you now 
give to accomplished teachers of philology or history. 
Enlarge your conception of what a liberal education 
means.” Mr. Fitch concludes that “of the legitimacy 
of these claims there can be no doubt,” and wishes “ some 
Huxley or Tyndall had enunciated this message before 
we ourselves went to school.” He shortly discusses the 
utilities of physical truths, their beauty and intellectual 
attractiveness ; the disciplinal value of the inductive pro¬ 
cess by which they are discovered, and its function as 
an invaluable corrective and necessary supplement to the 
one-sided deductive method of the common scholastic 
studies. His recommendations on the practical teaching 
of science in schools, and on technical education, are 
also good, and to the point. Altogether, this chapter on 
Science deserves perusal by all interested in its teaching, 
and we wish our space allowed us to take his arguments 
up in detail. 

The last chapter, on “ The Correlation of Studies,” is 
an important one, and in great part sound and sensible, 
though not a few will be inclined to disagree with the 
author on some points ; for the problem of “ the conflict 
of studies ” is as yet more crude and unsettled than any 
other in the educational world. He wisely controverts 
the plausible maxim, non mult a, sed tnuttum. His division 
of the proportionate times that should be given to the dif¬ 
ferent classes of studies, viz. “nearly half to language and 
literature and subsidiary exercises, and of the remaining 
half, rather the larger portion to mathematics, and the 
smaller to experimental science,” will provoke controversy) 
and is surprising in an advocate of science in schools. 
He would also have never more than two physical sciences 
studied at the same time. His remarks on the principle 
of selection amidst the increasing press of studies should 
be serviceable to distracted teachers, and help them to a 
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choice ; though here, also, he leans overmuch to the 
linguistic side. 

In the curriculum of studies recommended by him, Mr. 
Fitch has strangely subordinated, if he has not greatly 
ignored, the studies that prepare the citizen for his duties 
as a member of the State—the Social and Political 
Sciences. Surely he has not read, or greatly studied, the 
admirable pleading in their favour to be found in the 
works of his friend William Ellis, and also of George 
Combe, as recently fully presented in his educational 
contributions, edited by one of his colleagues in the in¬ 
spectorate. In this respect, there appears to us to exist 
a serious hiatus in his plan of study. One of the 
doctrines he enunciates is also enough to raise the 
oid phrenologist from his grave, what he calls “the 
convertibility of intellectual forces,” whereby, he in¬ 
forms us, “ every kind of mental power, once worked 
and applied to a worthy purpose, becomes avail¬ 
able for other purposes, and is capable of being trans¬ 
formed into power of another kind ”—an ancient error 
in schools, still fruitful of failure and wrong, which we 
are surprised to find held by a man so generally wise on 
education. Poor George Combe otherwise fares sadly at 
the hands of Mr. Fitch, who describes his mission in life 
as being that of advocating the one doctrine of inherent 
hereditary aptitudes, and says that “ he never could in¬ 
duce his friends seriously to attempt the classification and 
teaching of a school on his principles, and the experiment 
yet remains untried” ! What of the history of such 
schools given in the work on Combe’s principles just 
named ? 

Though not agreeing on many points with the author, 
as was inevitable in a field so full of controversial matter 
as the growing science of education, we look upon the 
hook as a valuable contribution to the subject, which, by 
its unusually attractive style and high tone, will command 
a wide audience, and, from the auspices under which it is 
produced, will reach places where sound educational 
philosophy too seldom penetrates. We cordially recom¬ 
mend it to all interested in education, and specially to 
teachers; and also to the active Education Society, as, like 
Prof. Bain’s recent work on Education, which they have 
already' taken up, an admirable basis of profitable 
discussion. 


PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY 

A Text-Book of Practical Histology , with Outline Plates. 
By W. Stirling, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S.E., Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University 
of Aberdeen. (London : Smith, Elder and Co., 
1881.) 

T the outset Dr. Stirling informs us that “ the purpose 
of this work is twofold : first, to give plain, definite, 
and precise directions for the preparation and examina¬ 
tion of the animal tissues ; and secondly, to ensure that 
the student executes a drawing of the majority of the 
microscopic specimens -which he makes for preservation. 
For this purpose a series of Outline Plates is issued with 
the text.” 

As regards the first of these objects, there is no doubt 
that to give “ plain, definite, and precise directions ” is a 


desirable and praiseworthy object, which most, if not all 
“ practical ” books strive to attain. Those that succeed 
in this endeavour differ from one another chiefly in the 
means by which this object is accomplished ; in some the 
author arrives at his object after long-continued patient 
and diligent work, in other rarer instances he utilises the 
works of others, and by doing so he may, and sometimes 
actually does, produce a book which has considerable 
merits of its own, inasmuch as it gives in plain and simple 
words valuable and useful extracts of much larger original 
works full of minute and bewildering details, not easily 
understood by, and of little practical use to the ordinary 
student. Dr. Stirling, although his book cannot in any 
sense claim to be considered other than a book of com¬ 
pilation, has nevertheless succeeded in presenting to 
the medical student, anxious to acquire the necessary- 
amount of knowledge in practical histology, a work 
which, conveying in a short and intelligible manner a 
great deal of information, will, we doubt not, prove of 
sendee. 

As regards the second object of the book, viz. that the 
student should for himself make drawings of his micro¬ 
scopic specimens, we fail to see how Dr. Stirling’s Outline 
Plates can advance this object in a satisfactory manner. 
We always thought that the student drawing the correct 
outlines of the specimens or of parts of the specimens 
prepared by himself, has got everything that is essential 
to guide him in the study of those specimens. To fill in 
the details in pencil, or, as Dr. Stirling suggests, and what 
is still more laborious, in colours, in the outline figures 
drawn for him from somebody else’s specimens, appears 
to us of more than questionable value. 

Besides the directions for practical work a considerable 
part of the book is taken up by the description of the 
structure of the simple tissues and organs. As far as we 
can see, these descriptions are in a great measure, to the 
extent of verbal quotations, borrowed from other books, 
without even an attempt to mention this fact; by doing 
so Dr. Stirling has deviated from the accustomed rule, 
and has proceeded in a rare and unexpected manner. If 
an author introduces abstracts and verbal quotations 
from any other work, we believe it will be universally 
admitted that whatever the aim and nature of the book, 
the author is bound to mention his source; if he omits to 
do this, intentionally or unintentionally, he lays himself 
open to the charge of having committed what in the eyes 
of every right-thinking man, not to say of every man of 
science and teacher in a responsible position, must ever 
be considered a grave offence. 

Dr. Stirling has made very extensive use of the “ Atlas 
of Histology” in some chapters, e.g. on the salivary 
glands, the kidneys, the generative organs, and others, 
making copious extracts therefrom, to the extent of verbal 
quotations, without in any way indicating that he has 
done so. 

Dr. Stirling’s proceeding is greatly to be regretted, 
since by his numerous and original works in histology he 
has won the esteem of his confreres and has proved 
himself to be sincerely anxious about the promotion of 
this science. 

The publishers deserve great credit for the handsome 
style in which the book is brought out. 

E. Klein 
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